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Personality Factors Involved in Student Concentration 
On Creative Painting and Commercial Art 


IRMGARD ANDERSEN, B.S.* and RutH Munroe, Pu.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


In his Psychodiagnostics (5) Rorschach assumed that certain occupa- 
tional groups can be differentiated as to personality types by means of the 
Rorschach method. His findings indicated that painters in general tended to 
give relatively many human movement responses and that there might be a 
positive correlation between a particular experience type and a particular way 
of painting. He suggested that abstract futurists, symbolists and expression- 
ists might be found to produce introverted Rorschach profiles, with those 
painters who achieve a synthesis of form, motion and color showing an 
ambiequal experience balance. He, further, assumed that the truly creative 
painter would in general show a preponderance of human movement re- 
sponses, while the more reproductive painter would emphasize color, so that 
a trend away from art to mere skill would parallel a trend away from human 
movement responses towards extroversion. In this way he thought it feasible to 
differentiate between creative painters, and designers or draftsmen by means of 
the Rorschach method, a possibility which would-have practical significance in 
terms of educational and vocational guidance. 


Two studies have attempted to ascertain whether the Rorschach test is 
a measure of creative ability and, if so, in what way creativity expresses itself 
in the test. 

Anne Roe (4) administered Rorschachs to 20 leading American 
artists, males, between the ages of 38 and 68, representing various styles of 
painting: traditional, romantic, realistic, abstract, modern, surrealist, and 
social. As the study was intended to investigate the effects of the use of 


alcohol on the creative process, the painters ranged from moderate to heavy 
drinkers. 


The general adjustment level of the subjects varied from total scores of 
3 on the Munroe Check List to total scores of 18, with a mean of 10.3. (It 
is to be noted that higher total scores indicate more serious maladjustments.) 
While no definite personality pattern of the group as a whole could be estab- 
lished, yet there were certain types of responses which were characteristic of 
many or most of the subjects. The majority gave more than average whole 





* Submitted by Irmgard Andersen in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts with the Graduate Department of Psychology at The City 
College of New York, October 1948, 
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responses, showed color and shading shock, and produced an extraordinarily 
high number of anatomy and sex responses. Not quite as common, yet im- 
portant enough to be noted, were the number of space- and vague or poor 
form responses. Differentiated texture responses were frequent; and human 
movement responses were outnumbered by animal and inanimate movement 
responses. 

The protocols were given to a well known Rorschach expert for blind 
analysis. He was informed of the age and sex, but not of the profession of 
the subjects, only that they were generally acclaimed in their work. On the 
basis of these protocols, the expert judged only one subject to be capable of 
being an outstanding artist; in five he thought creative ability to be present, 
in eight absent, and for one he recommended art as an avocation. He made 
no comments about the remaining five. 


The conclusion of this study, therefore, was that, since “no signs could 
be found which would show a capacity to function as an artist,” “creative 
ability may exist without being shown in the Rorschach” or that “one may 


be a successful artist in our society without having creative ability.” 


Prados (3) in his study of 20 American creative painters, male and 
female, between the ages of 25 and 62, agreed with Roe’s findings in so far 
as he found the more outstanding artists in his group to deviate a great deal 
from the majority of the average successful ones, thus showing no spccifically 
characteristic Rorschach profiles. Yet his group as a whole yielded significant 
similarities.. As in Roe’s study, whole responses were over-emphasized and 
form-color were often exceeded by color-form responses. In contrast to her 
study, however, human movement exceeded animal movement responses, 
and the pure form responses were of high accuracy and well elaborated. The 
majority of the protocols were dilated and extratensive, some were ambiequal 
and a few introversive. In general, Prados found his group to be intellectually 
superior, capable of logical abstract thinking, with dislike for routine matters, 
sensitive and emotionally responsive to the environment, deficient in the 
adjustment towards it and compensating for this deficiency with a mature 
and rich inner life. 

The Rorschach clearly cannot be used to predict artistic genius according 
to current interpretive procedures. It is still possible that for the common 
run of mortals an artistic bent does involve personality factors which may be 
discerned in the test. The Rorschach study of young art students may con- 
tribute toward an understanding of the role of artistic expression generally, 
even though concrete prediction of talent, much less of genius, is not i | 
Following Rorschach’s differentiation between the creative artist and the 
designer or craftsman, one may ask whether young students — roughly dif- 
ferentiated on these lines — show the trends he suggested at a stage of 
development where special abilities and/or circumstances play a relatively 
unimportant role. 


THE PRoBLEM 


An attempt will be made in this study to answer the following 
questions ; 
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1. Do students’ of creative painting differ in their Rorschach responses 
from students of composition and design? 

2. Do students of creative painting exhibit similar response patterns as 
the artists in a) Anne Roe’s study? b) in Prados’ study? c) do their response 
patterns bear out Rorschach’s assumptions? 

Group Rorschachs were administered and scored by the Inspection 
Rorschach method (2)* to all entering students at Sarah Lawrence College. 
Out of this total group, three groups were selected: one group comprising 
20 students who had taken at least two years of concentrated work in creative 
painting and had been described by their instructor as being moderately or 
genuinely gifted; a second group comprising 20 students who had received 
two years of training in composition and design and whose work had been 
found promising; and a third group, as control group, consisting of 40 students 


who took general liberal arts courses and thus represented the major popula- 
tion of the college. 


The painting and design groups were compared with cach other. They 
were compared with the control group, separately as well as in a unit. The 
painting students were further compared with Roe’s and Prados’ groups. 
Finally, an attempt was made to find out whether Rorschach’s assumptions 
applied to any characteristics differentiating the painting from the design 
group. 

RESULTS 
Painting and Design Group Compared. 


When the various scoring categories of the two group profiles are com- 
pared, the emerging quantitative differences are not statistically impressive.” 
The Chi-squares presented in this paper range, in most instances, from the 
2 to 10 percent level of significance. It is, therefore, obviously impossible to 
predict talent for creative or commercial art from such quantitative material 
only. Nevertheless, the inter-relationships between the quantitative data and 
also the qualitative analysis are suggestive of personality trends which seem to 
differentiate the two groups from each other. 


As the number of cases is small, it appeared desirable to compare both 
groups with the control group of 40 liberal arts students. When the painting 
and design groups combined as “art majors” are compared with the control 
group, no statistical differences appear. However, when the 20 painting stu- 
dents alone are compared with the 40 liberal arts students, the characteristics 
of the painting students emerge even more sharply so far as the statistical 
measures are concerned; Chi-squares significant at the 5 to 10 percent level 
in the comparison of painting and design students, become significant at the 
1 to 5 percent level. The same observation holds when the design students 


* Where the word “students” is used it, of course, refers exclusively vo the experimental 
group hereafter described. 

* Major deviations from the average use of Rorschach determinants are recorded on a 
check list, facilitating rapid inspection of significant Rorschach aspects and inter- 
relationships on which a general clinical judgment can be based. 

* Main—or main plus additional—checks were used in the computations. 
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are compared with the control group. Probably the improvement in measures 
of statistical significance is due to the increase in numbers of cases. This 
finding may serve to show that the comparison between painting and design 
students here reported might be more trustworthy than routine evaluation 
of statistical differences would suggest. 


Human Movement Responses 


Statistically as well as qualitatively, the two groups differ in their use of 
M. Fourteen painting students show an over-emphasis on M‘ as against eight 
design students. (Chi-square = 3.63, significant as the 5 per cent level.) 
In the painting group, M responses constitute 22 per cent of all responses, 16 
per cent in the design group. 

To perceive the blots, or parts of the blots, in terms of human movement 
implies a more highly idiosyncratic approach to reality, a projection of one’s 
attitudes towards oneself and others in the environment onto the blots, thus 
showing considerable, and often predominant, concern with intra- and inter- 
personal relationships. While frequency of human movement responses may 
indicate actual or potential creative capacities in some cases, in others they 
may be the expression of a neurotic preoccupation with unsolved personal 
problems (1). 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the number of overtly 
aggressive M responses (such as “two men fighting,” “somebody hitting some- 
one with a club,” etc.) is larger in the design than in the painting group 
(19 vs. 7 per cent, respectively, of all M responses). This may suggest that 
the design students, when their inner life is disturbed, carry out their con- 
flicts in direct relationship to the outer world, whereas the painting students, 
being outwardly less aggressive, and more introspective. deal with their 
conflicts intra-psychically, through their art work. 

While there is no striking difference between the groups as far as the 
total incidence of M’s perceived as H or Hd in W, D, or Dd and S is 
concerned, there is a decided distinction in the use of (H), that is, in the 
perception of human-like figures, such as elfins, ghosts, dwarfs, etc. Twenty- 
four per cent of the total M responses of the painting group are seen in this 
way, as against only 7 per cent of these in the design greup (D/oD = 10). 
This finding points in the direction of a greater imaginativeness znd in- 
dividualistic interpretation of reality on the part of the painting students in 
contrast to the design students’ more objective and practical appzoach to 
reality. 

A purely qualitative inspection of all M responses of the two groups 
seems to support this impression. The painting students describe their 
human figures in terms of the latter’s character, feelings, thoughts, and 
surrounding atmosphere. Their responses are more vivid and more autistically 
elaborated than are those of the design students whose percepts are usually 
briefly described and seen chiefly in terms of action, posture and dress detail. 
A few typical examples follow: 





* Overemphasis on M: M> 30% of all responses with some modifications for very 
short or long protocols (according to the Munroe Inspection Technique) . 
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Painting Students: 
To Card II: 


Design Students: 
To Card III: 





Two men at a bar, holy men, cele- 
brating on the sly some exciting 
event that has completely upset their To Card III: 
lives, and their glasses. Or, perhaps, Two waiters wheeling a table side- 
they are disillusioned men, looking ways. 
for an escape. 


Two children fighting over a toy. 


To Card III: To Card VII: 

Two dandies meet after a long Two people facing each other, with 
absence and exchange polite, but one of their hands stuck out and 
meaningless words. Their spirits, nasty with a feather stuck in their hair. 
and mean, hang over their shoulders 


ond laugh at their foppishness. 
To Card VII: To Card II: 


Two old and strzight-laced women Two clowns standing on their 
hob-nobbing and gossiping on their heads, with legs touching. 
verandas; in their excitement, they . 
wave their arms about, not in keep- To Card V: 
ing with their dignity or narrow, Two men sleeping. 
vicarious lives. 


The difference in the treatment of M’s becomes even more evident 
when one compares the number of responses as well as the total number of 
words used throughout the protocols. Both groups turn out to be almost 
identical on these two counts. The average number of responses for the 
painting group is 29.2, for the design group 24.7; the median number of 
words written per card is 26.3 for the painting students, and 28.3 for the 
design students. Against this background of numerical similarity, and with 
consideration of the f>ct that the design students even exceed the painting 
students in the output of words, the latter group's emphasis on M as well as 
their more elaborate descriptions of it reinforces the differentiating character 
of this determinant. 


Animal Movement Responses 


The more frequent occurrence of overemphasis on animal movement 
responses’ in the design group (4 cases vs. 1, respectively), and the accom- 
panying under-emphasis of FM responses® in the painting group (7 cases vs. 4, 
respectively), indicate the same psychological difference between the two 
groups as did the M responses. The larger animal percent in the design group 
suggests this group’s greater stereotypy and attention to the obvious as 
compared with the painting group. Also the fact that the painting group 


° Overemphasis. on FM: 1M or no M; FM> 3 or 4; or FM:M>2: 1. 
® Under-emnhasis on FM: Not more than one common FM, or two additional or faint 
FM, or M:FM>>4:1, 
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produces 8 human-like responses (“crabs bearing banners,” “two fish talk- 
ing,” etc.) as against three of this kind in the design group is again suggestive 
of the general trend. However, since the difference in total movement re- 
sponses of the two groups (including M, FM and m) is minimal, it appears 
that the chief differentiating factor lies in the M’s rather than in the FM’s 
or m’s. 


Form Percent 


Emphasis on the formal aspects of the Rorschach blots, implying a 
control of affects and spontaneity, may indicate definite constriction if F 
responses are given in excess of 50 per cent. Design students tend to show 
this rigid control somewhat more frequently than the painting students 
(7 cases vs. 3, respectively. Chi-square: 2.13). They seem to be more formal 
and intellectual, less imaginative and spontaneous in their attitudes than the 
painting students. This interpretation is also suggested by the under-emphasis 
on formal qualities on the part of the latter group. 


Achromatic Color and Texture Responses 


If one compares the responses of the two groups to Card V, a card which 
by its very simplicity of organization and shading may perhaps best serve as 
a catalytic agent to bring out differences in reactions, previous findings will 
egain be corroborated. 

Thirty-one per cent of the painting students’ total responses to the card 
are determined by human movement, while only 21 per cent of those of the 
design students use M as a determinant. FM is again less frequent in the 
painting group than in the design grcup. As 16 design students give the 
popular response to Card V as against 11 painting students, somewhat 
greater practicality and stereotypy on the part of the former may be deduced. 


A qualitative scrutiny of the two groups’ responses confirms this impression. 
Here are a few examples: 


Painting Students: Design Students: 
4 g 


This is a bat. It has been captured A bat with two long ears and 
and is pinned down by its wings. It large wings. The tail is split in two. 
was caught on a porch where it had 
been beating itself against the screens, 
trying to escape. 


This is a dancer with a very large Pigeon-toed show-girl with feath- 
bustle on both hips. She is knock- ery costume and headdress. 
kneed, has one hand on her left hip 
and a black. V-shaped cap framing 
her narrow cheeks and wide forehead. Dancer in costume, arms outspread. 
Her hair is blond and cannot be seen 


as the back drop is also blond. 


Rest, relaxation, and peace. 
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A rocky hillside slants down to Hills. 
the sea. The waves ride in and fall 
back. 


Color Responses 


Under-responsiveness to color’ occurs more frequently among the design 
than among the painting students (10 cases vs. 5, respectively; Chi-square 
= 2.67), indicating a possibly hysterical trend which seemed also confirmed 
by their higher F per cent, their attempt at control of affects. The greater 
incidence of M among the painting students does not, therefore, mean actual 
retreat from the environment, for these girls are even more responsive emotion- 
ally than the design students; but rather that their outgoingness is much 
more subjectively conditioned. This becomes apparent also in a qualitative 
survey of all responses given by the two groups to Card X, for instance. 
While 13 students in each group use color in their reactions, only one design 
student gives an M response in combination with color; there are 6 such M 
responses among the painting students. Of all the responses to Card X, includ- 
ing those that use color and those that are colorless, the ratio of M responses 
is 16 for the pzinting group as against 7 for the design group. Here again, 
the originality, playfulness and flexibility of the painting studeri:s’ responses 
to Card X contrast markedly with the greater stereotypy and convention- 
ality of the design students. The following are a few typical examples: 


Painting Students: Design Students: 
This is a fat old ladv from Venice Two people replacing a top onto a 
at a garden perty. She is quite a__ stool base. 
character — old, rich end of poor 
taste. Around her neck is a feather 
‘hawl — ostrich feathers. Her hair-do Two men fighting — one hits the 


is extreme, and her mouth looks dis- other with a club. 

satisfied, even though on either side 

little blackamoors are trying to please 

her wi ir offerings. Someone’s t le Iki 
her with their offerings. omeone’s bow legs walking. 


Golden-haired, but dusky maids 
offer goblets and platters to naughty 
mistresses. 


London Bobbies chatting on a 
street corner near a fire hydrant. Very 
foggy night. Crime is being con- 
ceived all around in the atmosphere. 


The use of such stereotyped responses to Card X as: design, undersealife, 
microscopic slide, insects, crabs, spiders, etc., is also much more frequent 


* Under-responsiveness to color: two responses using color or not more than 10% 
of total R, except in a very short protocol; or not more than 1 response using color. 
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among the design than among the painting students and corroborates the 
previous impressions. 

The incidence of pronounced color shock as exhibited by five design 
students as against one painting student, as well as the occurrence of mild 
color shock which also differentiates to some degree the two groups (16 cases 
vs. 11, respectively), further support what had been deduced from the number 
and quality of the M’s, namely, that the painting students experience less 
overt friction in their social relationships than do the less self-sufficient and 
more aggressive design students. 


Range of Content 


Inspection of the content categories of the two groups gives evidence 
of more restriction among the design than among the painting students. 
(Chi-square = 3.75). This restriction is probably due to the higher A +- 
Ad + Hd percentage of the design group (52 vs. 39 per cent, respectively; 
D/oD = 1.28); the greater creativeness and productivity of the painting 
students tends to increase the realm of associations evoked by the perceptive 
process. 


Pattern Analysis 


If one arranges the main differentiating factors into a pattern and 


checks the two groups against it, ten design students show 2, 3, or all 4 factors 
of the combination 


+ F 
- M 
— Range 
¥¢¥ Color shock 
while only three painting students show any two of these factors. (Chi-square 
= 5.6, significant below the 2 per cent level). Or conversely, the combination 


+ M 

0 Range 

0 Color shock 
differentiates the groups by a Chi-square of 10.15, significant below the | 


percent level, in favor of the painting students. 


This again reveals rather clearly the greater inner resourcefulness and 
idiosyncrasy of the painting students (—F, +M) as well as their more 
abundant range of ideation and reduced propensity for overt emotional diffi- 
culties (0 Range, 0 Color shock). On the other hand, the design students’ 
more pronounced realism and relative lack of imaginativeness (+-F, -M) and 
their greater ideational restriction and disposition for friction or direct rapport 
with the environment (— Range, Vv Color shock) become apparent. 


SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


While the two groups are similar with regard to number of responses, 
number of words used, choice of location, succession and shading shock, and 
while they show only minor divergencies in the number of popular and 
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original, anatomy and sex responses, yet various factors could be isolated 
which give each group a rather distinctive character. 

Significant differences were found in the use of human and animal move- 
ment responses, in form and color responses, as well as in the occurrence of 
color shock and in the general range of content. 


In:erpretatively, one might, therefore, conclude that the painting group 
tends to be highly idiosyncratic in their evaluation of reality, recreating it, as 
it were, in their own image. While being emotionally responsive to social 
stimuli, they are somewhat protected from overt friction with the world by 
their intra-psychic way of handling their conflicts and may perhaps tend to 
live out their aggressions through their creative work. 


In contrast, the design group appears relatively practical, objective and 
somewhat conventional. Affect and spontaneity are frequently feared and 
repressed which results in aggressive feelings and behavior toward the environ- 

ent. As this group lacks truly creative power, their art work cannot serve for 
release of tension, but gives them an opportunity, important to these students, 
to deal cbjectively with definite material. 


Questionnaire Study 


Questionnaires were sent to the instructor of each group, asking them tc 
rate their students as to relative talent and desire for creative expression. They 
revealed some suggestive intra-group relationships. The instructors’ judgments 
were made independently of the findings of this study. 

The design students, according to the questionnaires, show a positive 
relationship between talent and desire for creative expression. Of 11 students 
rated as having more than average desire for creative expression, eight have 
more than average talent; and all students having considerable to great talent 
show the desire for creative expression. Negatively, no or little talent (six 
students) goes in almost all cases together with no or little desire for creative 
expression (five students). 

There is, further, a positive relationship between the design students’ 
desire for creative expression, as rated by the instructor, on the one hand, and 
a conspicuous overemphasis on F *, on the other; while lack of such desire is 
practically coextensive with the presence of such overemphasis. Only one out 
of eight students, rated as having considerable to great talent, shows over- 
emphasis on F, while five out of six not- or little-talented students emphasize 
this determinant (Chi-square = 7.2; significant below the | per cent level *). 
A similar difference obtains when one compares the 14 students rated as 
having average to great talent with the six students who show little talent 
(Chi-square = 6.7; significant below the | per cent level **). 

Because of the earlier mentioned positive correlation between talent and 
creative desire, a similar picture obtains when one compares the design stu- 
dents in terms of their creative desire. Again, the overemphasis on F is much 


* Overemphasis on F: from 50 to over 90°% F of total R. 
® Corrected for small numbers (Yates Formula) : x°=4.42; P>0.02. 
“Corrected for smal] numbers (Yates Formula) : x* — 4.37; P> 0.02, 
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less present among the students who are rated as having average to great 
creative needs than among those characterized by an absence of such needs. 
(Chi-square = 4.4; significant below the 5 percent level.”) 


The human movement determinant does not reflect these differences. 


In contrast to the design group, a rather negative relationship seems to 
exist between talent and creative desire among the painting students. Of six 
students rated by their instructor as having considerable to great talent, only 
two show marked creative needs; and conversely, of seven students char- 
acterized by considerable to great desire for creative expression, only two 
have marked talent. The only positive relationship between these two variables 
exists among the four students rated as having relatively no or little talent; 
three of these are equally lacking in creative desire. 

No significant differences in over- or under-emphasis on any one deter- 
minant accompany the variations in the talent-creative desire constellation. 

Interpretation of these data suggest that the overemphasis on F may 
connote a need for control, the presence of defense mechanisms against 
thinking and feeling; so that students with a need for constriction may be 
temperamentally drawn toward the more concrete type of art as represented 
by commercial design. However, since also in this field talent and success 
require a certain creative spontaneity, the high F°/,-+ may now exert a stifling 
effect. 

It thus appears that among the Sarah Lawrence students, F°/,4+ and M 
play a role in determining student activities and that both determinants func- 
tion as Rorschach thought they would. 

How personality growth will affect these findings, made on adolescents, 
remains uncertain. It is possible that in the course of years the present trends 
will become more deeply integrated with other talents, to the point where 
the effect they have now will become obscure. As there is no available study 
of adult commercial artists, one can only guess that talented designers may 
show a somewhat similar picture as the creative artists studied by Roe. 

Furthermore, one must be cautious in generalizing abour the younger 
group from a study confined to a single college. The influence of teacher 
personality and other local factors doubtless play a role in choice of courses 
over and above the type of art work offered. 


Painting Students Compared with Roe’s Artists 


While Roe’s artists give fewer human movement than animal movement 
responses, the reverse holds true for the student painting group. Vague and 
poor form responses and definite color shock are more frequent among the 
artists than among the students. The latter emphasize color-form responses 
less than Roe’s group. The incidence of differentiated texture responses is con- 
siderably higher among the artists, as are whole responses, sex responses, and 
the occurrence of loose succession. The two groups are more or less similar 
in the number of responses, total number of checks, and in their treatment 


of FC and F. 


™ Corrected for small numbers (Yates Formula) : x=2.6; P<0.10. 
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A tabular representation of the differentiating factors is given below: 





Roe Painting Students 

No. of Subjects No. of Subjects 
M over-complissized ............................ 2 10 
M under-emphasized  .................-........ 5 2 
FM over-emphasized ..................-..-.---. 7 l 
CF over-emphasized _........-...--------.----- 6 2 
Pronounced Color shock  .................... 5 ] 
i i NN ETO 5 


































Painting Students Compared with Prados Artists 


A comparison with Prados’ group yields some agreement between his and 
this study’s findings. In both groups of painters, human movement responses 
exceed animal movement responses. Prados’ comments on the rich inner 
life, the sensitivity and emotional responsiveness of his subjects correspond 
with the observations of this study. The Sarah Lawrence painting students 
differ, however, from Prados’ group in their less accurate form perception, 


in their predominantly introverted profiles, and in their greater use of form- 
color responses.” 


Rorschach’s Description of Artists versus Craftsmen as Compared with 


Painting and Design Group 


Rorschach’s assumption that the creative artistic urge may indeed show 
a preponderance of human movement responses seems to be borne out by 
this study. While the findings do not subs:antiate his specific statements as 
to the use of color differentiating craftsmen from creative artists, yet his 
general description of the personality trends of craftsmen seems confirmed 
by the design students’ Rorschach pattern. Their over-emphasis on FM rather 
than on M, their marked color shock and high F percentage would psycho- 
logically be consistent with Rorschach’s evaluation of the craftsman as being 
more concerned with objects than with ideas, with percepts rather than with 


concepts, and of being in general more formal and realistic than the creative 
painter. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


While thus the first question of this study, as to whether students of 
creative painting differ in their Rorschach responses from students of composi- 
tion and design can, probably, be answered in the affirmative, the second 
question, whether the painting group at Sarah Lawrence College has any 
similarity in their responses with Roe’s group of artists must receive a rather 
negative reply. 

Roe’s findings that her subjects’ Rorschach protocols did not show 
creative ability and her conclusion that “creative ability may exist without 





12 The age and sex differences between Roe’s and Prados’ subjects, on the one hand, 
and this study’s subjects, on the other, do not invalidate the above observations, but 
affect the results in the direction observed, exaggerating the differences. 
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being shown in the Rorschach” raises the problem whether truly great creative 
ability is really only expressed in a high incidence of M’s, FC’s and other 
“adjustment” scores and, conversely, whether absence or under-emphasis of 
these categories are indicative of a lack of such ability. 


Maturational and historical phenomena, as well as biographical material 
show that, with exceptions, creative ability presupposes conflict. Se, for 
example, does puberty, the prototypic time of conflict and emotional upheaval, 
often stimulate creative activity which may subside with the approach of 
maturity and greater inner stability. Historically, one observes that revolu- 
tionary ideas and movements have frequently brought forth great works of 
art, while subsequent periods of stabilization and oppression were devoid of 
such productions. And biographies of artists generally exemplify the intimate 
connection of creativity and conflict. 

The absence of human movement responses in the Rorschach which are 
said to denote emotional control and inner stability, need, therefore, not 
signify absence of creative ability. Rorschach’s statement that many C and 
few M responses connote impulsivity and a generally and continuously ex- 
cited affectivity, well applies to many an artistic temperament. Conversely, 
the high incidence of animal and inanimate movement responses which, in 
adults, are usually interpreted as an expression of instinctual needs and of 
conflict, may actually be entirely consistent with a certain kind of creative 
expression. 

The psychoanalytical theory that art represents a sublimation of libidinal 
drives is, perhaps, consistent with Roe’s findings of the extraordinarily high 
number of FM and sex responses on the one hand, and the indications of non- 
aggressive actual sexuality in the artists’ TAT records, on the other; so that 
one might assume that their strong instinctual drives are expressed in their 
artistic work, rather than in actual life. 


Roe’s further findings as to the considerable incidence of space and color- 
form responses, as well as of vague and poor form responses would tend to 
reinforce the theory of conflict underlying artistic creativity, and support the 
clinically frequent picture of artistic talent and emotional imbalance. 


But how about the Sarah Lawrence painting students whose creative 
trend this study tried to deduce from their Rorschach profiles, especially 
from their high M and other adjustment scores? 


The higher incidence of M in this study group may possibly be ex- 
plained by their sex and by the greater youth of the subjects who are still 
struggling with the concept of their life role, while the relatively greater 
ebsence of M emong the more outstanding, and older, artists may indicate 
that this p-cblem has been somewhat worked out through their being ac- 
cl-imed bv the outer world. Also, the suggested negative relationship between 
talent and creative desire among the painting students (see page 150) might 
indicate thet m-ny individuals, showing a high M ratio, tend to expend their 
creative impulses in thought rather than in actual creation; and that the 
desire ‘o expvess one’s self creatively is not a guarantee of the technical equip- 
ment to do so successfully. Although Roe’s findings show that one cannot 
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predict artistic creativity from the criteria generally used to indicate “creative 
ability,” Prados’ study of the moderately good artists and the present study 
of the young artists seem to suggest that art may be used by many individuals 
in their life adjustment. While one cannot predict from the artistic tempera- 
ment what the achievement will be, yet that such temperament exists seems 
to be more than a vague assumption. 
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The Use of the Make-A-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test 
With Disturbed Adolescents * 


WALTHER JoEL, PH.D. ** 


Recently, Shneidman (2) reported on a new projective technique, the 
Make-A-Picture-Story or MAPS Test.’ In the MAPS Test, the subject is 
presented with a series of background pictures, one at a time; he is reauested 
to populate the picture with one or more of a variety of figures, mostly 
human, provided for the purpose, and then to tell a story about the com- 
pleted scene. Shneidman’s work has been with adult subjects. The purpose of 
the present report is two-fold: to demonstrate the applicability of the test to 
disturbed adolescents, and to suggest quantitative scoring categories. 


The Subjects. The test was given to 50 disturbed adolescents, 30 boys 
and 20 girls, with an average C.A. of 15-0, range 11 to 18. Thirty-four were 
in-patients in the Children’s Unit of a State Mental Hospital, while the 
remaining 16 were seen as out-patients in the Diagnostic Clinic of the same 
hospital. All had in common a personality disturbance severe enough to 
require psychiatric consultation. 


Administration. It was found that to have the subject himself lay out 
the figures on the table was an excellent means of familiarizing him with the 
material and relieving tension. Then, the following instructions were given: 


“Here is the picture of a living-room. Place one or more of these figures 
on the picture so that you can make up a story about it. Tell what has 
happened before and what is happening now; tell what they are feeling and 
thinking and how it will come out.” 


For practical reasons, the number of background pictures presented to 
each subject varied from one to the total 21. The entire set of 21 was pre- 
sented to only three subjects for whom two sessions could be arranged; one 
boy became too disturbed to continue after having told three stories; another 
boy could not go beyond the first story; and two schizophrenic subjects spent 
approximately an hour and a half on the first story so that the test had to be 
discontinued for lack of time. But these were exceptions; 44 of the 50 subjects 
were presented with eight or more background pictures; 33 were presented 
with ten or more. 


* Read in rart at the Western Psychological Association meeting, June 1948. 
** Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Administration Neuropsychiatric Hespital, Los 
Angeles. (Formerly Senior Clinical Psychologist, Napa State Hospital.) 
' Thanks are due to Dr. Shneidman for his generosity in placing the MAPS Test 
material at my disposal at that time. 
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Results. It was found not only that our subjects produced good pro- 
jective stories with the MAPS test, but also that certain aspects of the test 
lend themselves well to quantitative scoring. Several types of scores dealing 
with rejections, number of figures used, and choice of figures, are suggested 
below; this treatment presupposes, however, a more systematic large-scale 
study of both normal and abnormal populations.” 


1. Rejections. 

Rejections were accepted only after considerable encouragement had been 
given to no avail. Eleven subjects, or 22 percent, rejected a total of 39 pictures 
or seven percent of all pictures presented.’ Most of these rejections were given 
by seven subjects who rejected four or more each. If the number of rejections 
is used as a measure of suitability, the MAPS test is well suited for adolescents, 
since even in this abnormal group, about four-fifths of the subjects rejected 
no picture. 

A comparison of MAPS and Rorschach rejections is possible for 37 of 
our subjects. Since Rorschach rejections in the performance proper were 
accepted by the examiner without comment, MAPS test rejections must be 
compared, not with total Rorschach rejections, but only with the number of 
rejections not recovered in the inquiry. Table I shows that in this group of 
37, fewer subjects rejected MAPS test pictures than Rorschach cards. The 
percentage of MAPS test pictures and Rorschach cards rejected is about 
the same. 


TABLE I. 


UNRECOVERED RorscHACH REJECTIONS AND MAPS Test REJECTIONS 
BY THE SAME Group OF 37 SUBJECTS 


Rorschach MAPS Test 
%, No. % 
Rejecting Subjects 38 6 16 
Cards or Pictures Presented 406 
Cards or Pictures Rejected 5.4 26 6.4 


Rejections are quite evenly distributed among all pictures with the single 
exception of the Livingroom. This picture, which was invariably presented 
first of the series, did not result in any rejections; all 50 subjects managed to 
tell a story about it. Some systematic study of the order of presentation in 
relation to rejections is desirable; for example, would the Doorway be rejected 
more often or less often if presented before, rather than after, the Bathroom? 


2. Number of Figures Per Story. 


Twenty-five percent of all stories are one-figure stories; 29 percent have 
two figures; 22 percent have three figures; and 13 percent use four figures. 


* While this paper was in preparation, Shneidman completed his research on “Schizo- ' 
phrenia and The MAPS Test” (4). Some of his findings are referred to in subse- 
quent footnotes. An application of his “objective signs” to our data will be published 
in a forthcoming article. 

* It is an interesting coincidence that 22 percent of Shneidman’s schizophrenic adults 
rejected backgrounds; no normal adults rejected any. 
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Without norms based on adequate samples of normal adolescents it is im- 
possible to know what would constitute a normal number of figures per story 
for adolescents. The impression is, however, that the high incidence of single- 
figure stories in our group is a deviation in the direction of abnormality. 

The possible significance of number of figures per story was first noted 
when the MAPS test was given to a fourteen-year-old girl who had brutally 
murdered her little foster sister; eight of her 14 stories had only one figure. A 
ten-year-old boy who had shot and killed his older sister in a mysterious 
accident without witnesses told eight single-figure stories out of 11. Finally 
an eighteen-year-old boy who had accidentally shot and killed his mother 
while she was standing in the doorway and he was aiming at her “in jest,” 
told 13 single-figure stories out of 13. Five other seriously disturbed subjects 
also had very high percentages of single-figure stories. We do not know 
whether the feeling of isolation expressed by placing one lonely figure in the 
picture is the result of the anti-social act or whether it had been part of their 
personality make-up from before. The problem of single-figure stories is worth 
systematic study, to see whether the number of figures used per story 
will emerge as an important diagrostic indicator.‘ 


3. Number of Figures Used With Each Background Picture. 


Another potential score is the number of figures used with each back- 
ground picture. Table II shows that each background has its own character- 
istic pattern. The greatest average number of figures was used for the Living- 
room, Cave, and Dream; the smallest number was used for the Bedroom, 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH a GivEN Numper oF Ficures Is 
Usep In EacH BacKGROUND PICTURE 
Background 
Picture 2 3 6+ 
Livingroom 16 38 10 
: 30.2. 20.9 F 139 
38.6 18.2 ; 45 2.3 
25 2> a 45 
31 26.2 , 7.1 9.6 
35.7. 190 : 
19.5 269 ; 2.4 2.4 
22 29.3 i 13 48 
22.6 6.5 : 
61.165: AL] 3.7 
Cemetery 333 6. 2 4 
Read as follows: 6°, of the stories told about the Livingroom used 


1 figure; 16°/, used 2 figures, etc. 


“ In his work with adults, Shneidman (4) found that normal adults used an average 
of 3 to 3.5 figures per background. His adult schizophrenics frequently used either 
no figure on a background or eight or more figures on a background. The average 
number of figures per background used by schizophrenic adults in Shneidman’s study 
was either 0 to .99 or over 4. 
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Bathroom, and Cemetery. The Livingroom has a preponderance of three- 
figure stories with few two-figure stories. With the Bridge two figures are 
preferred. The Bedroom has 64 percent single-figure stories, while in the Bath- 
room two-figure stories are almost as frequent as single-figure stories. 

Some of these differences between pictures seem meaningful. For example, 
it is reasonable to expect more people in the Livingroom than in the Bath- 
room. One fourteen-year-old schizophrenic boy expressed it thus: “What goes 
on in hére (Bathroom) is always hidden from everybody else in the house.” 

Further investigation is desirable to ascertain the characteristic number 
of figures used with each of the 21 backgrounds as found in different age 
groups of the general population. 


4. Choice of Figures. 


Another important scoring category will be the frequency of both in- 
dividual figures and categories of figures throughout a set of stories. 

There are 67 figures in this test. They include 19 male adults, 11 female 
adults, 12 children, 6 legendary and fictitious characters, 2 animals, 10 
minority figures, such as Negroes, Jews, etc., 5 silhouettes and blank faces 
and 2 figures indeterminate as to sex. The following information is based only 
on the 15 most frequently presented pictures. 


a. Individual Figures. The figure most frequently chosen is the Cocker 
Spaniel Pup (55 times). Many subjects placed the pup in the picture before 
using any human figures. In some stories no other figure beside the pup was 
used. Comparison with data from a normal group will show whether this 
preference for the pup is due to social maladjustment of our subjects and 
their tendency to seek affectionate relationships with animals, or whether it 
is common to this age group in general. This pup is in a favorable position 
however, because the human figures have to compete among themselves to be 
selected by the subject, while the pup has no competition. The addition of a 
few other pets might cost him his leading place. Seen in this light, the 
preference for the pup may be an artifact of the test, rather than a symptom 
cf social maladjustment, at least for our subjects as a group. In individual 
cases, however, the choice of the pup, especially as the only figure in the 
story, may still be of diagnostic significance. 

Second in order of preference is the Ghost (50 times). Is this an indica- 
tion of the morbid nature of the fantasy life of our particular group of 
adolescents, or would it be found typical of the normal population, too? 

Third, is the Man Undressing (49 times). His popularity may be due 
to the fact that he fits appropriately into several background pictures, such as 
the Bedroom, the Bathroom, and the Bridge. 

Fourth, is the Supine Figure with Blood Spots (41 times). This figure 
plays. of course, an important role in fights and murder stories. 

Next in order of preference come the ugly old Witch, often called 
monster, and a Little Boy with the left hand to his eye who is usually referred 
to as “crying” (33 times each). 

The six most frequently used figures then are: a dog, a ghost, a mon- 
ster, a man who is undressing, a corpse, and a boy who is crying. The pref- 
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erence for these six figures, only two of which are living human beings, 


appears rather abnormal, but this must remain an assumption until norms 
are available. 


b. Categories. The use of certain categories of figures throughout a set 
of stories likewise lends itself to quantitative scoring. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the use and avoidance of Father, Mother, and Sibling 
figures. In Table III all 67 figures are reclassified and tabulated as to avail- 
ability and use with the 11 most frequently used pictures (24 or more stories 
each). The table shows that these groups were used just about in the propor- 
tion in which they were available. Did our subjects actually prefer males to 
females, and adults to children, or were they following the suggestion of 
relative availability? Some controlled experimentation concerning this prob- 
lem is desirable. Perhaps nothing but the four blank-faced figures should be 
used for this purpose, man, woman, boy, and girl, to limit the number of 
variables. 


TABLE III 
AVAILABILITY AND Use oF Figure CAaTEcorIgs 
(11 Most Frequently Presented Pictures) 


°/ of 67 °/ of 1131 


° 


Available Figures Actually 


Category Figures Used 
We os cone ee 44.8 42.0 
I I i ihe ee ot 26.8 26.5 
oe SE Se ere eee eee wees 20.9 18.7 
Indeterminate Sex (Including Ghost) .................... 45 5.9 


Animals 3 6.7 







Another interesting category of figures suitable for quantified scoring 
are the Legendary and Fictitious Characters. Because of their remoteness, they 
lend themselves to stories of repressed wishes and emotions. The Medieval 
King and the Pirate commit anti-social acts, they are the targets of aggression 
as father figures, or they are rivals. Many a mother or stepmother dies a 
gruesome death in the person of the old monstrous Witch. The figures of 
Superman and Santa Claus enable the subject to express evasive tendencies by 
having his problems solved supernaturally. Thus we can observe the unreal- 
istic attitude of a girl of thirteen who in five out of 15 stories lets Superman 
save the situation. 

Whether the Minority Figures in their present form lend themselves to 
quantitative scoring as a category remains to be seen. One would expect them 
to reveal significant aspects of parental images or to shed light on some aspects 
of “ego identity.” Our subjects readily identified only three of these figures 
as Negroes: the old man, the Mammy, and the “Zoot-Suiter.” None of the 
others were designated as minority types. The Negro female figure in business 
suit serves simply as school teacher, perhaps because of her rigid posture; the 
Negro female in white dress and shoes is used as a nurse because of her attire. 
The two figures depicting male Jews were used by our entirely non-Jewish 
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group as brothers and fathers or other members of the family. It would be 
interesting to know how normal adolescents react to these minority figures. 
Did our subjects fail to recognize most of them as minority figures? Did they 
mean to identify with minority figures? Or do some of the figures fail to 


bear enough objective resemblance to the popular images they are supposed 
to represent? 


5. Choice of Figures in Relation to Background Pictures. 


a. Individual Figures. Another score could be based on the choice of 
figures for individual backgrounds. Table IV shows the most frequently 


chosen figures for each background. 


TABLE IV 
Ficures Usep Six or More Times WitH Any PIctTuRE 


Picture WN f Symbol Figure 

Livingroom 50 
Al Cocker Spaniel Pup 
M10 Man carrying baseball bat and box 
C4 Girl, rear view, running 
M3 Soldier 
F6 Woman, bending over, arms up, apron 
C2 Girl, hands folded on dress 
M9 Man with briefcase, coat over arm 
Cl Sad girl, hands behind back 
F4 Woman, rear view, dress torn 
F9 Woman, right hand to ear 
C9 Boy, left hand to eye 


A2 Snake 

L4 Ghost 

L6 Witch, ugly old woman, tongue out 
F5 Woman, both hands to mouth 


M2 Man undressing 

M5 Policeman 

M7 Supine figure, blood spots 

M4 Military figure, right hand pointing down 


NA “INI DO 


Al Pup 
L4 Ghost 
M2 Man undressing 


c& CO CO 


NN OO © 


L5 “Futureman,” with cape and tights 
L4 Ghost 
L2 Pirate 
L6 Witch 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 
Ficures Usep Six or More Times WitH Any Picture 
Picture N f Symbol Figure 

Dreams (Cont.) 6 L3 Santa Claus 

6 <A2 Snake : 

6 M7 Supine figure, blood spots 
Bathroom 42 

12 Ml Nude male, rear view 


19 M2 Man undressing 
So Nude girl 


































7, - Nude female 

7 6¥2 Female undressing 

6 F6 Woman, bending over 
Doorway 41 

1! Sl £olid black male silhouette 


6 L4 Ghost 
Shanty 41 

ll Ni Old Negro man, patched clothes 

10 FI19 Old lady with shawl 

9 ¢r Little boy, right hand extended 

8 CS Boy, left fist raised 

6 Cl0 Boy, arms outstretched, bandage on leg 

6 Cil Boy, hands on chest, looking up 
Bedroom 31 

10 =~—F2 Female undressing 

8 M2 Man undressing 
Medical 27 

7 M7 Supine figure, blood spots 

7 M9 Man with briefcase, coat over arm 

6 N6 Negress in white dress and shoes 
Cemetery 24 

9 L4 Ghost 
Camp 14 

10 M3 


Soldier 










The significance of the Pup’s popularity has already been discussed. Next 
in order of preference for the Livingroom is the man carrying baseball bat 
and box. Was he selected because of the gifts he carries or because he is the 
only man with a smile? This question might be answered by using two 
identically dressed gift-bringers with different facial expressions, and by the 
introduction of a smiling man without gifts. These figures would help us to 
know whether the gifts hold more fascination for our subject than the man. 

Snake, Ghost, and Witch were most frequently used with the Cave. Does 
the Cave naturally call for Snake, Ghost, and Witch, or are our disturbed 
subjects more likely than normal ones to prefer them to human figures? 
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The Snake’s monopolistic position in the Cave is analogous to that of the 
Pup in the Livingroom. Would it still lead the list if it had t to compete with 
a dragon, a bat, or a vulture? 

The Undressing Man on the Bridge is usually ready to jump into the 
water, either to rescue somebody or to commit suicide. The Supine figure is 
the victim of a reckless driver or of a gunman. Why the Bridge should pro- 
voke fantasies of aggression is not clear, unless it be the relation of the latter 
to suicide. 

Why did the Dream chiefly attract legendary and fictitious figures? 
Is this also typical of normal adolescents? 


The free use of nude figures in the Bathroom makes us wonder how 
“normal” adolescents would react here. Two of our subjects who rejected the 
picture, spontaneously told their reasons. A fourteen-year-old boy, after 
glancing over all the figures for a long time said, “Nothing here that shows 
anyone will take a bath; anybody that’s half-way decent anyway.” And a 
fourteen-year-old girl, as soon as this picture was put before her declared 
emphatically, “Oh, no! I'll put my foot down on that one. I don’t tell dirty 
stories. 

Subjects had difficulty finding a suitable doc:or fer the Medical Rocm. 
Some used the man with the brief case. Some the Man Undressing, changing 
into doctor’s clothes; other male figures were also used more than once, among 
them the Priest. Actually it would be impossible to provide all the figures to 
suit each subject's individual needs. Besides, the very difficulty some subjects 
had in finding a suitable figure gives an opportunity to observe a subject’s 
response to mild frustration. At times the figure chosen sheds additional light 


on the subject’s relationship to the therapist which is often revealed in this 
picture. 


b. Categories. Not only do certain pictures attract certain individual 
figures with greater frequency than they attract the rest of the figures avail- 
able, but there also exists an affinity of different pictures for certain categories 
of figures such as figures of children, legendary characters, male or female 
figures. 

Table V shows that Adult Males were most preferred on the Bridge 
(65°/) and least in the Cave (30°/,), while Adult Females rank high with 
Bedroom (47°/,) and lowest with Dream (19°/.). High use of Children was 
found in the Shanty (38°/,) while they were used least in the Bedroom (2°). 

Thus the category of figures chosen for each picture might furnish the 
basis for additional scores of appropriateness or affinity. 


Comparison With TAT and Conclusions. The MAPS Test requires no 
more time to administer than the TAT. It has the decided advantage of 
putting the subject at ease by giving him something to manipulate. At the 
same time, it affords an opportunity to observe the subject. Not only the 
method of laying out the figures on the table, but also the manner of placing 
them on the pictures is of interest. The subject’s approach to this task is 
often revealing; it can be pedantic, systematic, careless, sloppy, slow or fast, 

c .One girl, for example, covered certain figures, including all nude and 
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semi-nude ones, with others and turned the Nude Female face down. The 
most remarkable case of nonchalance was the girl who had killed her foster 
sister. She placed some of the figures just as they fell, at any slant. Some 
subjects move the figures in and out of the picture as the story progresses. 
There are variations of this method. One subject introduces the figures as he 
tells the story, another places all figures before starting his story, but makes 
them leave the scene during the narrative. Another one starts with the figures 
in place but always in the end adds one figure needed to complete the story. 
One girl had two arrangements of figures for every story, one at the beginning 
and a different one with different figures after completion of the stories. 
These are just a few of the deviant approaches, all of which enrich the 
clinical picture obtained from the test. 


While the TAT pictures suggest either certain interpersonal relationships 
or solitude as a starting point for each story, the MAPS Test leaves the subject 
free to structure the social situation from the beginning, offering more 
differentiated results. The absence of family constellations in the MAPS Test 
is usually no drawback. The supplementary use of certain TAT pictures with 
the MAPS Test may elicit responses to specific social situations as needed. 
The more structured facial expression on the MAPS figures and rather narrow 
range of expression are limitations which can easily be remedied. 

The MAPS Test appears to be applicable with adolescents. It produces 
rich projective material which can be analyzed and interpreted according to 
any of the procedures suggested for the TAT. In addition, certain quantitative 
scores can be used to shed light on some personality aspects even before the 
stories themselves have been examined. It is to be hoped that norms will be 
gathered and published to make these scores more meaningful. 
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Rorschach Signs for the Diagnosis of Organic 
Pathology 


Rosert M. Hucues, Pu.D.* 


The use of objective signs for the Rorschach diagnosis of various types 
of pathology is not new. Rorschach himself described certain signs such as 
contamination and position responses which he believed to have specific 
diagnostic significance. However, the first systematic presentation of a series 
of diagnostic signs was made by Piotrowski in a series of articles published in 
the Rorschach Research Exchange between 1937 and 1940 (2, 3, 4). Piotrowski 
listed 10 signs which were reported to be of value in the identification of cases 
of organic brain pathology. Since that time, other lists of signs have been 
proposed for the diagnosis of psychoneurosis, epilepsy, schizophrenia, and 
various other clinical conditions. Such activity reveals at the very least, an 
active interest in the sign approach. 

The present paper will present a new list of signs for the diagnosis of 
organic brain damage with statistical evidence of their effectiveness. This 
series of signs was derived from a factor analysis of 22 different Rorschach 
signs which have been proposed from time to time for the diagnosis of various 
types of pathology.’ The pattern of signs presented in this paper constitutes 
one of the most practical findings of the larger study and is presented 
separately for the convenience of the clinician who may wish to use it. 


Although none of the signs presented here is new, and many of them 
have already been recognized as useful in the diagnosis of organic brain 
pathology, they do differ from previous lists of signs in method of derivation, 
the assignment of differential weights based upon the statistically demon- 
strated importance of the sign, and in the fact that their correlation with 
clinical diagnosis, reported below, approaches the level of relationship com- 
monly found in dealing with psychometric test data. 

The signs used, together with the weights assigned to each of them, are 
as follows: 

Sign Weight 
Less than 15 responses 
Less than 25 responses 
Not more than one M 


* Lawson Veterans Administration Hospital, Chamblee, Ga. Publicaticn of this article 
is approved by the Chief Medical Director, V. A., Washington, D, C., who assumes 
no responsibility for the opinions expressed therein 

* A complete report of this factor analysis is being prepared for publication and will 
appear at a later date. 








Sign ‘ 

Color naming 

Not more than one FC 
Perseveration 
Impotence 
Perplexity 
Automatic phrases 
Color shock 
Shading shock 

FM greater than M 
Confused succession 
Contamination 





The criteria for scoring each of the signs as present or absent were those 


described by Klopfer (1) and Piotrowski (2, 3, 4). 


Two hundred and eighteen clinically diagnosed patients, distributed as 
follows, were used for the validation of these weighted sign scores: 
Organic brain pathology 
Schizophrenia 
Psychoneurosis 
Manic-depressive 
Normal 


No effort was made to select only specific types of brain damage which 
might have been expected to yield even more satisfactory results. The organic 
cases include traumatic head injuries, cases of cerebral arterio-sclerosis, brain 
tumors, and cases of cerebral syphilis. 


A point-biserial correlation between the presence or absence of organic 
brain pathology, assumed to represent a true dichotomy and score on the 
sign pattern, was computed. This correlation was found to be .79, which is 
34 times its own standard error. This figure far exceeds the requirements for 
statistical significance at the .01 percent level. 


Regardless of statistical significance, however, the practicing clinician 
will wish to know how much clinical dependence he can place upon a 
diagnosis based upon any given sign score. Obviously, a diagnosis based on 
an extremely high organic sign score may be accepted with more confidence 
than one based upon a score which is barely above a minimum criterion point. 
The following table gives the percent of organic and non-organic cases found 
to have scores higher than the given score. 


Score Organic Non-organic 
-7 * 100 100 
-6 100 99 
5 100 98 
-4 100 95 
-3 100 87 
—2 100 7 
-1 100 64 
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Score Organic Non-organic 
100 47 
96 30 
96 19 
88 14 
86 11 
84 
82 
76 
58 
50 
40 
34 
24 
18 
8 
8 
4 
0 


From the above table it will be seen that when a score of 7 or above is taken 
as diagnostic of organic pathology, 82 percent of the organic cases (the entry 
in the organic column for a score of more than six) will be properly identified, 
while only 1 percent of the non-organic cases will be falsely identified as 
organic. Further, it will be noted that 100 percent of the organics have scores 
above zero and that only 4 percent of the organics will be missed if a score 
of 3 is taken as the minimum organic score. Therefore, it is proposed that 
cases having weighted sign scores of 7 or more be diagnosed as “probably 
organic,” cases with scores from 3 to 6 inclusive be considered as “pos- 
sibly organic,” and cases with scores below 3 be diagnosed as “not organic.” 

Evidence of the greater di1gnostic efficiency of these signs over those 
proposed by Piotrowski is found in the fact that, by the use of his signs, only 
20 percent of the organic cases in this study could be identified without 
including some non-organic cases, while the present signs will identify 82 
percent of organics without falsely including any non-organic cases. 
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Involutional Psychosis With Alcoholism: 
A Brief Case Study 


Epwarp E. GL iik * 


An interesting configuration of both neurotic and psychotic indications 
is contained in the Rorschach protocol of the case presented here. The subject 
is a sixty-six -year-old white male who was committed to the Alton State 
Hospital following two attempts at suicide. He presents a history of heavy 
drinking since the age of sixteen, with two previous hospital admissions, in 
1940 and 1945, at which times he experienced delusions, visual and auditory 
hallucinations, and was diagnosed as Alcoholic Psychosis, Acute Hallucinosis. 

He shows marked color shock, as indicated by rejections, delayed re- 
actions, color remarks, and color naming, and inability to respond to color 
areas unless the form is very obvious. In general, his reactions to color alternate 
between extreme repressive control and extreme lack of control. Thus we 
have the “bow-tie” on III and the “animals” on VIII in sharp contrast to the 
helpless giving in to color on IX, where, after only 12 seconds, he responds 
with “Just three colors.” A similar disturbance is shown on cards II, X, and 
partially on III. 

In reacting to shading, a similar sensitivity and alternation between con- 
ventional control and helpless loss of control are shown. He fails to give a 
response to cards IV and VII, yet is able to give a good popular on VI. He 
notes that card IV “looks fuzzy,” rubbing it with his finger, without being 
able to give any interpretation, other than “just a splatter of black,” a 
reaction that illustrates the undifferentiated sensuality underlying the veneer 
of control. The fact that the only answers he gives besides color naming are 
populars shows clearly the weakness of his control, which consists of only a 
blind adherence to conventional patterns. 

The patient’s Rorschach responses reveal a personality that is, in a sense, 
emotionally dichotomized. As long as he is able, he employs a guardedly rigid, 
conventional control in his reactions to emotional and intellectual stimuli. As 
soon as pressures become stronger than usual, and the simple conventional 
patterns cannot be easily applied, he gives way completely. 

It is somewhat unusual to find such an admixture of psychotic and 
psychoneurotic indications as are presented in this patient’s record. The com- 
plete abandon represented by color naming, combined with color shock and 
shading shock, may be seen in an alcoholic psychosis where the psychosis is 
superimposed upon a neurotically determined course of alcoholism. Many 
aspects of this record are characteristic of alcoholics. 


* Staff Psychologist, Alton State Hospital (Abraham Simon, M.D., Superintendent) 
Alton, Illinois. 
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W Cn Color 


D FC Obj. P 


W Cn Color 


W C’n Color 
c des. Shading 


W Cn Color 


Male, 66 Years 


I 
1. 15” Butterfly, looks 


like it’s in two parts. 


II 


1. 45” Don’t look like 
anything. Just black and 


red. 


Ill 
1. 1’ Bow tie, red. 


2. Don’t know about 


white space. Rest looks 
black. 

IV 
1. 45” Nothing 'tall. Just 
a splatter of black, looks 
fuzzy there (rubs with 
finger). 

V 
1. 5’ That’s another but- 
terfly. 

VI 
1. 16” Skin off of some 
animal but don’t know 
what. 

VII 
10” Can't make nothing 
out of this. 

VIII 
1. 35’ Some kind cr ani- 
mal. 

IX 
1. 12” Just three colors, 
I don’t know what they 
represent. 

X 


27” Can’t make it out. 


RORSCHACH RECORD 


It’s dead. 


It’s dead. 


The outside skin because 


of the fur. 


Dog or sheep, I guess. 
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An ouisianding characteristic of this particular record is depression, seen 
in the constriction, the meagerness of the protocol, the perception of animal 
forms as lifeless, as well as his specific reaction to black. Further evidence of 
depression was found in his TAT stories. 


The patient actually stated that he feels his life has been useless and a 
failure, and that it is too late to change his ways. He says he knows it is bad 
to fight, to drink, and to have intimate relations with women. He had thought 
religion would save him. He mentions auditory hallucinations telling him to 
resist these temptations and to save himself and the world by becoming a 
second Christ. He knows this is “crazy,” and is content to remain here in the 
hospital. He had thought things would be different when he left the hospital 
after a previous admission. But the disappointment that accompanied his 
recent realization that he was just “no good” and had never been what he 
might have been caused him to want to drink again. He said people had 
always exploited him, and it was mostly his fault for never standing up for 


his share. He is just “no good,” and that is why he wanted to do away with 
himself. 


A source of particular remorse seems to be that he never married and 
had a family, a fact which was elicited with some display of emotion. The 
larger number of misperceptions on the TAT stories as to whether the 
figures were masculine or feminine suggests that his not marrying may have 
been related to a difficulty in masculine identification, which again is quite 
consistent with the alcoholic personality. 


It seems that this patient was at one time quite properly given the 
diagnosis of Alcoholic Psychosis, and this impression remains in the fore- 
front as we see him today. But the present state of depression and suicidal 
attempts is not typical of an alcoholic psychosis alone. This man is an old 
alcoholic whose history indicates a predisposition to react to stress in a 
psychotic manner. Having reached a time in life when he feels that his days 
are numbered, he is now faced with remorse, regret, and depression at the 
knowledge of his own inadequacies and his impotence to correct them. The 
present diagnostic impression is Involutional Psychosis with Alcoholism. 








The Use of Projective Techniques in Industry 
(A Review of Published Material) 


Mativpa E. STEINER * 


A review of the published material available on the use of projective 
techniques in industry for the period January 1947 - March 1948 reveals an 
emphasis on Rorschach studies. General discussions of the possibilities of the 
Rorschach technique in industry have been presented, but thus far too few 
investigations attempting to differentiate between successful and unsuccessful 
workers have been undertaken to allow for positive statements concerning 
selective and predictive values of the test. 


Williams, Gertha. The possibilities of the Rorschach technique in industry. 
Personnel, 1947, 24: 224-231. 


A simplified description of the Rorschach method is presented and the . 
need for more research on types of personality patterns required by various 
jobs is stressed. Such a research program would entail joint studies by academic 
and industrial investigators into the whole realm of perscnality and_ its 
relation to job requirements, job success and job satisfaction. An important 
point made is that the flawless personality picture is rarely found even among 
occupationally successful people. The very strains, stresses, and tensions 
present may promote drives in the direction of job success. 


Strictly Personnel. Inkblots in industry. Personnel, 1947, 24: 163-164. 


Preliminary reports from investigators (unnamed) utilizing the Rorschach 
technique in indus'rial selection and placement have indicated both accept- 
ance and rejection of the test. In one large department store all incoming 
executives in training have, since 1943, been subjected to the individual 
Rorschach. Periodic ratings and changes in status have been compiled and 
“while there have been some interesting results, they are not conclusive encugh 
to determine accurately the usefulness of this test in the personnel program.” 


It is not clear, however, whether retests were concurrently available with 


periodic ratings, for changes in the personality picture from time to time must 
not be overlooked. 


An Australian psychologist (also unnamed) finds the test invaluable as 
a supplement to the general interview. He has used it for indicating “possible 
psychotic or ncurotic states which would interfere with job efficiency; special 


* Personnel Research, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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interests; intellectual and emotional control; drive and ambition; adaptability 
in a stress situation; decisiveness; fluency, self-consciousness; conformity . . . 
He remarks that “. . . there appear to be many persons who are handling 
jobs well, though their personality traits — as gauged both by observation 
znd by the Rorschach — seem to indicate unsuitability. Consequently the 
use of the Rorschach for industrial selection is limited by the difficulty of 
establishing valid job specifications covering the whole range of personality 
traits.” 

Here, again, the need for valid job specifications in terms of personality 
traits and a better understanding of motivational and social determinants is 
indicated. 


A personnel director remarks that the test often appears formidable to 
persons confronted with it for the first time and hence yields poor results. 
The length of time required for the administration and interpretation of the 
test is an argument against its use in industrial situations. 

This reviewer believes, however, that when proper rapport has been estab- 
lished between subject and examiner, the Rorschach should prove less formid- 
able than, for example, a paper and pencil intelligence test. The time-saving 
group Rorschach (administered to groups of industrial employees almost 
daily) serves as an effective shock-absorber for the battery of tests to follow. 
If industry is willing to invest hundreds of dollars in training an employee, it 
can surely spare the few hours necessary for evaluating the worker’s mental 
and emotional equipment. 


Cox, Kenneth. An exploratory stury of the Harrower Multiple Choice test 
for the selection of department store sales persons. (Personal communication, 


March 1948. To be published in Personnel Psychology*). 


One hundred and eight sales persons in a department store were rated 
by department managers on sales performance, (sales records plus sales 
capacity) and divided into three groups according to sales ability — upper 
25°/,, middle 50°/,, and lowest 25°. The Harrower Multiple Choice test was 
then administered to these persons and results subjected to item analysis in 
order to detect any existent differences between the best 25°/, and the worst 
25°. It was found that the top 25%, (most successful sales personnel) re- 
vealed the following characteristics: “a fund of personal energy, extroverted 
personality, a fair degree of emotional warmth, the ability to stand emotional 
pressure without being upset, ability to think constructively and under emo- 
tional pressure, znd the cbility to ‘take it’ — endure criticism, unpleasant 
situations, ctc.” 


The poorest 25°/ of the sales personnel, however, showed “marked 
anxie:y, an introverted personality picture, a desire to be by themselves, a 
rigid personality inclined to go to pieces under emotional strain, inability to 
think under pressure and inability to ‘take it’ ” 


The author emphasizes the need for “separate validation by item analysis 


* Reprinted by permission of G. F. Kuder, editor of Personnel Psychology. 
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from department to department, from firm to firm . . . The assumption often 
made . . . that tests which work in one place will work in another is false.” 
The tetrachoric coefficient of correlation confirmed the fact that the multiple 
choice test could differentiate between successful and unsuccessful sales per- 
sonnel in this particular department store. Future studies will determine to 
what extent the test can differentiate between successful and unsuccessful sales 
personnel in other business and industrial situations as well. 


Kurtz, Albert K. A search test of the Rorschach test. Personnel Psychology, 
1948, 1: 41-51. 


This article is a critical review by Kurtz of the life insurance sales study 
by H. M. Mehr undertaken in an attempt to test the value of the Rorschach 
in selecting successful and unsuccessful life insurance sales managers. The 
individual Rorschach was administered to 42 very satisfactory sales managers 
and to 38 unsatisfactory sales managers selected from eight different life 
insurance companies. After a careful examination of the records, 32 “signs” 
were identified which occurred more frequently in one group than in another. 
A second study to determine the validity of the scoring system was under- 
taken, Rorschach records of 20 poor managers and 21 good managers being 
assigned numerical values. Each manager was also asked to fill out an Experi- 
ence Record Form, the Benge Basic Employment Test, and the Strong Voc-- 
tional Interest Blank. On the basis of statistical results, Kurtz concluded that 
the Rorschach test results showed no relation to managerial success, whereas 
the simple Experience Record Form was better able to predict success or 
failure with a relatively high degree of accuracy. He cites six additional 


Rorschach studies yielding unsatisfactory findings. 


Kurtz stresses an important point when he says that “it is not enough to 
develop a scoring system and then apply it to the group used in its develop- 
ment, it must be validated on a second group to assure that the ‘validity’ 
results from more than capitalizing on the chance idiosyncrasies of the first 
group.” 

The fact that Mehr’s “sign” evaluation of the records when supplemented 
by qualitative analyses raised the statistical relationship between test and 
ratings even slightly suggests that qualitative features of the test should 
not be neglected, for they may be as important, if not more important, than 
quantitative results. A single test cannot hope to be the all-sufficient instru- 
ment in differentiating between occupationally successful and unsuccessful 
personnel, for success is dependent not only on personality structure but on 
industrial setting, social and motivational factors. The failure of the Rorschach 
test in this instance successfully to select good or poor sales managers need 
not be a final condemnation, for unsatisfactory findings stimulate refine- 
ments, modifications of testing techniques and may promote intensive studies 
of all factors relating to occupational success or failure. Moreover, the six 
unsatisfactory Rorschach studies cited by Kurtz can even now be matched by 
six satisfactory studies so that there is little cause for pessimism. 
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Steiner, M. E. The use of the Rorschach method in industry. Rorschach Res. 
Exch. and ]. Proj. Tech., 1947, 11: 46-52. 


A summary of Rorschach studies of several occupational groups is pre- 
sented: and it is evident that occupational characteristics are beginning to 
emerge. There is an indication that the test can differentiate between success- 
ful and unsuccessful workers but more detailed studies including varied 
occupational groups must be undertaken before definite conclusions can be 
reached. The test in its three forms has been helpful in spotting the mal- 
adjusted worker. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
I. Annual Meeting 


A plurality of those responding to a recent mail ballot have expressed a 
wish that the annual meeting be held in Denver, the week of September 5th, 
to coordinate with the meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the Program Chairman, Dr. Solomon Machover, 


King’s County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Il. New York Division 


Meetings of the New York Division of the Society take place the last 
Monday of the month at 8:15 P. M., at the New York Psychiatric Institute. 
Dr. Mollie Harrower will be the speaker at the next meeting in January. 
Miss June Harris, of the Bureau of Child Guidance, will speak at the Febru- 
ary meeting. adie: 

Members and guests are welcome. Notice of the meetings will be sent 
to anyone submitting address and twenty-five cents to the Chairman, 


Dr. Renata A. Calabresi, 26 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ill. Treasurer 


Dr. Bessie B. Burgemeister has resigned as Treasurer of the Society. 
Appointment to this office for the unexpired term has been accepted by 


Dr. E. Louise Gaudet. 


IV. New Members and Fellows 


The following have been elected as members and fellows 
to the Society: 


Fellows: 


Macuover, Mrs. Karen 96-16 67th 
Ave., Forest Hills, N.Y. King’s County 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAcHOVER, SOLOMON, PH.D. 96-16 67th 
Ave., Forest Hills, N.Y. King’s County 
Hosp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MeEuHR, HELEN MarcGutisés, Pu.D. 
Isabella St., Santa Clara, Cal. 


Meyer, Mortimer, PH.D. 3041 Saga- 
more Way, Los Angeles 41, Cal. Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Regional Office, 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, 1031 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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SCHUMACHER, Mrs. Auprey 400 Ken- 


tucky Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


SIEGEL, MiriaM G., PH.D. 235 East 22nd 
St., New York 23, N. Y. Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


Troup, Evetyn, PH.D. 676 La Loma Rd., 
Pasadena 2, Cal. 
Members: 


Canter. AARON H. 600 Hopkinson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HALPERIN, SIDNEY L. Psychol. Clinic, 
University of Hawaii, P.O. Box 18, 
Honolulu 10, Hawaii. 





